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to the mountain for meditation and prayer. While intent on saving the 
Old Jerusalem, there comes to Him a vision of the New. This is shown 
in the picture behind the head, forming a cross in the sky suggestive of 
sacrifices to be made in order to achieve redemption for the world. The 
ideal appealed to me from His saving sinners, the individual personified, 
but in this picture I have endeavored to suggest the larger idea which, to 
my mind, is more in keeping with modern thought — the saving of the 
city, or, in other words, the community. R. N. C. 
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A PRACTICAL ILLUSTRATION OF SALES 
AND SIGNATURES 

Among the later purchases of paintings for the Metropolitan Museum 
there are three which to the average fairly intelligent well-wisher for the 
reputation of that institution — these words are quoted from the New 
York Times, to which they were first addressed, apropos of and confirm- 
ing the stand taken in Brush and Pencil's trenchant article on " Sales and 
Signatures"- do not seem to be worthy of being placed among its collections. 
The most noticeable of the number is a Nativity by Domenico Theotocopuli, 
commonly known as II Greco. This work, if by the artist to whom it 
is attributed, is unworthy of his representation, and, if assigned to an artist 
of less standing in the history of art, would not bring $50 in any auction 
room in either of the large cities of the world. It is in all essential respects, 
from an art view-point, as complete a failure as possible. As to compo- 
sition, it is a jumble of carelessly thrown together, badly drawn human 
figures, seemingly without purpose or artistic unity of colors. The whole 
is as far off from expressing the solemn dignity of the occasion as possible; 
and in no sense does it rise to the common level of serious work by second 
or even third rate painters of the II Greco period. The wonder is, that so 
great a man should have executed and left to posterity a work so completely 
unworthy of the subject and his own reputation. 

The fact that the Metropolitan Museum authorities have had such a 
defective and worthless picture inflicted upon them is bad enough, but, as 
to relative importance, nothing when compared with the misappropriation 
of the $35,000 from the income of the well-intentioned Rogers fund, which 
was the price paid for it. The directors who have charge of the greater 
European collections do not now purchase names, unless accompanied 
by works of self-evident merit and acknowledged art value. And such 
ought to be the policy with us. And further, there is no excuse for the 
purchase of poor paintings, no matter by whom executed, as there are 
always good ones to be found. 

Within the last three months one of the most important works by Van 
Dyck ever brought to this country, another of almost equal importance 
by Gainsborough, and a third — a very fine portrait by Rembrandt — have 
been sold at very reasonable prices from the establishment of one New York 
dealer, the two former to a collector in a Western city and the third 
to a local purchaser. With the funds at the command of the Museum 
authorities all three could have been obtained, and their collection en- 
riched by the addition of works of established reputation and potent 
value as to aft excellence. Another New York dealer has in the same 
time disposed of a still larger number of well-authenticated, important 
works by old masters of the first rank, that would be desirable to secure. 

The second item in this unfortunate list is a small " art- writer master- 
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piece" by Watts, intended to represent Ariadne. Such a large amount 
" up in the thousands," as stated by one who knows, was paid for this crude 
painting of a worn-out subject, that those implicated in its purchase are 
discreetly silent concerning the exact number of thousands of dollars 
parted with to secure it. 

All the artists, save Watts, including our own Vanderlyn, who have 
painted this subject have treated it as a woman of rare beauty, But the 
work we have obtained represents an ungainly, heavy, fat woman with 
yellow skin, a face devoid of expression, in which is set a pair of porcelain 
blue eyes with an unmeaning, far-away look. The upper part of the 
figure is nude and the lower part clothed with a solid fabric, which may 
have been made from any known mineral. The anatomy of this singular 
composition is not apparent. The upper, the nude, part is so clothed with 
adipose matter that neither bones nor muscles are indicated', and the 
lower parts from about the hips down are so completely incased within the 
solid folds of their mineral drapery as to make anatomical expression out 
of the question. There is, however, a short distance from the right of the 
figure, a detached block of drapery, which the artist, no doubt, intended to 
cover the right knee, but it is so far detached from the body of the compo- 
sition that the effect attempted records only a clumsy failure. The color 
scheme, which is entirely wanting as to the needed variety of essential 
qualities, is in unqualified keeping with all the other characteristics of this 
unattractive production, of which it may be said that in its execution the 
acute artificial is the dominant note which governs the whole composition. 

The No. 3 of this new list is a small painting by Etty, named "The 
Three Graces." It represents three very solid and largely substan- 
tial female figures draped from a little below the hips, nude above, putty 
white for flesh tiiats/ heads and faces indifferent as to beauty lines, and the 
whole unattractive:.. But, since it cost only $1,500, about three times its 
market value, its 'acquisition is not worthy of our serious lamentations. 
The artist who executed it stood in the second or third grade among the 
English artists of Ms. time, and then his reputation is no greater now than 
then, and the why of its^purchase for our important collection of rapidly 
growing reputation in the right direction is not apparent to the average 
intelligent observer. \ .> ^.-j 

The authorities in control of the most notable European galleries have 
adopted the rule of purchasing- only -wdrks^ worthy of being" exhibited with 
the best, and that rule ought to govern, us. But it never will, so long as 
our museums are under the control of town-meeting committees, composed 
of members ignorant of their duties, who, although respectable as to ca- 
pacity when applied to their respective vocations, may not, and as a rule 
do not, possess such a rudimentary knowledge of art as would enable 
them to act correctly upon the least possible art proposition which might 
be presented for their decision. 

In the management of Museum art affairs, especially in relation to 
painting, we want the man — the man only — who knows, not a dozen 
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who do not know. He should be endowed with a strong natural instinct 
in favor of the artistic as to construction, composition, form, color, an in- 
telligent expression of purpose, and an accurate knowledge derived from 
long and intimate association with the greater works of the masters of all 
periods. Add to these qualities perfect honesty of purpose, and we have 
the model man out of which successful-picture gallery directors are made. 
Of course, he must have power to act, independent of the indiscretion of the 
average know-nothing committee. 

In view of this later unfortunate experience, would it be out of the way, 
or could it be regarded as impertinent, to suggest to the authorities in con- 
trol of the Metropolitan Museum, that they suspend the power to purchase 
of their present purchasing agent? Rush C. Hawkins. 
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